II
THE  FIELD  OF  IMAGERY
A MINOR Victorian, by name E. S. Dallas, once wrote an admirable
book called The Gay Science. This Dallas was, to the best of my know-
ledge, the first English critic to apply the term 'unconscious* in the
sense now made familiar by Freud. 'The artist appeals to the uncon-
scious part of us', he wrote; and again, 'The production of imagery ...
belongs to the general action of the mind, in the dusk of unconscious-
ness'. What is most sympathetic to me about Dallas, however, is the
vivacity with which he maintained that the object of all art is to give
pleasure. At a time when the big shots were bombarding the public
with ethical or aesthetic theories of the most appalling weight and
range, Dallas piped up for pleasure. It was very brave and sensible of
him. He called his book The Gay Science because he believed that
criticism, the science of the arts, should give pleasure too. And we
look round to-day at our distinguished Mr. X and our high-minded
Miss Y, and we think how much nicer their literary criticism would be
if they could inject just one milligramme of gaiety or charm into it.
Nicer, and indeed more effective.
I am concerned at die moment with Dallas's appeal to what he did
not call the Pleasure Principle, rather than with his anticipation of
critical ideas derived from psycho-analysis. So perhaps, in a chapter
which aims briefly to survey the field and types of imagery in English
poetry, I ought to repeat the warning Dallas gave against such investi-
gations.
One of the most piteous things in human life is to see an idiot
vacantly teasing a handful of straw, and babbling over the blos-
soms which he picks to pieces. It is not more piteous than the
elaborate trifling of criticism over figures of speech and the
varieties of imagery.
How right he was! I have read a book by an American professor
in which he pins down, classifies, and christens some two dozen
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